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Government 


A  streamlined  U.  S.  Offiee  of  Education 

was  announced  this  month  by  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion  Earl  J.  McGrath.  Instead  of  eight  divisions,  the 
national  education  agency  now  has  three:  (1)  Division 
of  State  &  Local  School  Systems  (2)  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  (3)  Division  of  Higher  Education. 
Dr.  Wayne  0.  Reed,  president  of  the  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  in  Peru,  Neb.,  and  formerly  Nebraska’s  state  super¬ 
intendent,  will  head  the  new  School  Systems  Division. 

Designed  to  promote  efficiency,  the  realignment  was 
developed  by  Office  of  Education  staff  members,  with 
the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Public  Administration 
Service  of  Chicago  and  24  eminent  educators  on  the 
Commissioner’s  Council  of  Advisers. 

Sehools  may  weather  the  steel  shortage 

without  drastic  curtailment  of  building  plans  if  they  can 
prove  immediate  need  for  the  construction.  This  month 
Gov.  Dewey  of  New  York  wrote  Defense  Mobilization 
Boss  Charles  E.  Wilson,  asking  him  for  the  low-down 
on  future  steel  limitations  so  that  state  public  works 
legislation  could  be  framed  accordingly.  Replied  Wilson : 
“Throughways,  parkways  and  similar  developments  will 
have  to  wait  .  .  .  but  every  effort  will  be  made  to  support 
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the  construction  of  schools  and  hospitals.  In  the  case  of 
schools,  some  attention  would  necessarily  he  given  to 
their  purpose  .  . 

While  the  extent  and  type  of  coming  restrictive  orders 
on  steel  have  not  been  developed  in  detail,  Wilson  pointed 
out,  they  are  expected  to  take  effect  after  the  middle  of 
the  year.  Demand  for  steel  products  for  defense  will  be 
very  heavy  in  the  last  half  of  1951  and  during  1952, 
with  increased  steel  production  easing  the  situation  in 
1953,  he  said. 

The  present  method  of  controlling  materials  in  short 
supply  takes  into  account  the  importance  of  the  uses  of 
the  materials,  but  not  the  relative  importance,  except  for 
defense,  of  the  activities  of  the  various  users.  (Thus, 
no  one  can  use  copper  in  a  door  knocker,  but  anyone 
who  can  get  copper  wire  can  use  it  in  a  building,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  purpose  to  which  the  building  will  be 
put.)  Until  a  general  system  of  priorities  and  allocations 
is  instituted,  schools’  difficulties  in  obtaining  materials 
will  continue,  an  Office  of  Education  bulletin  predicts. 

First  exemptions  to  the  wwge  freeze,  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board,  covered  sal¬ 
aries  of  state  and  local  government  employes.  Hence, 
salaries  of  public  school  employes  may  be  increased 
without  federal  authorization.  Non-federal  governmental 
bodies,  huwevti,  are  expected  to  conform  to  federal  anti- 
inflation  policies,  and  their  decisions  to  raise  wages  may 
be  reviewed,  modified  or  revoked  by  the  national  wage 
board  if  it  sees  fit. 

Residences  for  superintendents  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  by  school  boards  in  Minnesota  under  a  bill  re¬ 
cently  introduced  in  the  state  legislature.  The  measure 
also  would  ratify  such  purchases  in  instances  where  they 
already  have  been  made. 

Few  18-year-olds  would  be  drafted  this 
year  under  the  Universal  Military  Service  &  Training 
bill  approved  last  week  by  the  Senate  Armed  Forces 
Committee,  for  local  draft  boards  would  be  required  to 
call  up  all  other  available  lA’s  in  the  19  to  26  age  bracket, 
as  well  as  men  with  only  one  dependent,  first.  Otherwise, 
the  bill  sanctioned  is  substantially  the  same  as  that  framed 
by  the  Defense  Department. 

Provisions  for  the  selection  of  75,000  18-year-olds 
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annually  for  college  study  were  left  intact,  with  a  board 
of  five  civilians  authorized  to  oversee  study  deferments. 
Youths  picked  for  college  attendance  would  take  four 
months’  basic  military  training  before  entering  school, 
but  would  attend  college  as  civilians,  probably  wearing 
insignia  to  indicate  their  status  (see  "Projections  of  College 
EnroUment,”  ADMINISTRATION)- 

One  recently  announced  Selective  Service  rule  affect¬ 
ing  midyear  graduates:  an  extra  30-day  deferment  will 
be  granted  all  to  enable  some  to  find  jobs  in  essential 
industries. 

To  assure  future  of  8e|$regatiou  in  the  public 
schools  of  Georgia,  state  adminstration  leaders  have  pro¬ 
posed  a  constitutional  amendment  under  which  the  State 
of  Georgia  would  cease  to  operate  its  public  schools  and 
university  system  should  federal  courts  declare  racial 
segregation  unconstitutional.  The  instant  such  a  decree 
was  forthcoming,  all  state-supported  schools  would  be 
turned  over  to  private  individuals,  and  the  state  would 
authorize  grants  for  their  educational  activities.  Dubbed 
a  “silly  subterfuge”  by  the  Atlanta  Journal,  the  scheme 
has  a  flaw:  federal  courts  probably  would  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  private  individuals,  running  schools  with 
state  funds,  were  not  agencies  of  the  state. 

Deadline  for  seeking  construction  aid 

under  the  law  providing  federal  payments  for  school 
buildings  in  federally-affected  districts  has  been  set  for 
February  28,  the  U.  S.  OfiBce  of  Education  has  announced. 
.\lthough  application  forms  and  instructions  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  state  departments  of  education,  applications 
should  be  filed  with  the  national  education  agency. 

During  the  1950-51  fiscal  year,  a  total  of  $46,500,000 
will  be  available  for  school  construction  in  federally- 
affected  areas.  If  entitlement  of  districts  under  statutory 
formulas  is  greater  than  the  funds  appropriated,  the 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  is  authorized  to  ap¬ 
prove  projects  on  the  basis  of  relative  need,  and  post¬ 
pone  issuance  of  funds  for  others  until  later  appropria¬ 
tions  are  made. 


Administration 


Projections  of  college  enrollment  in  the 

immediate  years  ahead  have  come  from  the  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education.  All  are  based  on  the  assumption  that 
Congress  will  pass  the  Defense  Department’s  Universal 
Military  Service  &  Training  Bill. 

Next  year,  it  is  estimated,  full-time  undergraduate 
male  enrollments  will  slip  to  884,800;  to  757,600  in 
1952-53;  to  719,500  in  1953-54,  and  to  690,000  in 
1954-55.  The  figures  compare  with  1,059,000  under¬ 
graduate  men  students  in  college  this  year.  While  this 
spring,  274,700  men  are  expected  to  be  graduated  from 
colleges  after  four  years  of  training,  the  number  will 
drop  to  205,300  in  1951-52;  to  202.200  in  1952-53;  to 
178,000  in  1953-54;  and  to  166,900  in  1954-55. 

Although  these  estimates  are  reasonable,  they  are 
strictly  tentative,  the  Office  of  Education  emphasizes. 
While  the  figures  take  into  consideration  a  lowering  of 


the  induction  age,  postponement  of  active  military  service 
for  75,000  high  school  ^aduates  annually  for  college 
study,  and  expanded  ROTC  programs,  they  do  not  in¬ 
clude  enrollment  of  part-time  students,  veterans  returning 
from  service,  men  under  18  years  of  age,  or  men  who 
are  draft-eligible,  but  not  yet  called. 

Use  of  congressional  loyalty  files  for  check¬ 
ing  on  records  of  prospective  school  speakers  has  proved 
unwise,  admits  Supt.  Hobart  M.  Corning,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

For  some  months,  all  speakers  appearing  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  schools  have  been  cleared  first  with  the  “un¬ 
evaluated”  files  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee.  Said  to  increase  by  upwards  of  75,000  new 
names  annually,  the  files  contain  names  of  many  persons 
who  might  be  suspected  of  disloyalty  because  of  some  t 
past  affiliation,  but  whose  activities  have  not  been  in-  | 
vestigated.  Last  month  the  assistant  principal  of  Cardoza  | 
high  school  invited  Pearl  Buck  to  address  midyear  gradu-  i 
ates,  but  school  officials,  finding  her  name  listed  by  the 
House  committee,  withdrew  the  invitation.  Cardoza  stu¬ 
dents  had  opportunity  to  read  what  Miss  Buck  would  J 
have  said:  the  Washington  Post  published  her  canceled  ^ 
sj>eech  in  full. 

Subsequently,  the  District  Board  of  Education  ruled  i 
that  the  House  committee’s  files  no  longer  would  be  | 
consulted  before  permitting  “well-known  and  favorably 
regarded”  persons  to  speak  in  schools,  but  only  in  cases 
where  the  person  is  relatively  unknown;  then  his  refer¬ 
ences  will  be  “related  in  importance  with  other  known 
facts”  about  him.  To  eliminate  embarrassing  incidents 
further:  a  committee  of  school  officers,  consisting  of 
the  principal  of  the  school,  the  principal’s  immediate 
superior  and  the  superintendent,  will  pass  on  each  speak¬ 
er  before  an  invitation  is  issued. 

Block  to  progress  In  Colorado  schools  is 

threatened  by  revision  of  the  state’s  school  district  re¬ 
organization  law.  Last  month,  the  Colorado  Senate 
amended  a  two-year-old  statute,  under  which  school 
consolidation  has  advanced  rapidly,  to  make  district 
mergers  purely  voluntary,  thereby  enabling  tiny  units 
to  remain  autonomous  if  they  so  desire.  Similar  action 
bv  the  House  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  it  is  reported. 

Opposition  to  the  current  law — ^through  which  re¬ 
organization  must  be  approved  by  a  majority  of  voters 
of  all  consolidating  districts,  rather  than  by  a  majority 
in  each  district — comes  from  the  Colorado  Schools  Pro¬ 
tective  Assn.  Although  claiming  to  uphold  “local  rule,” 
the  group  is  primarily  interested  in  protecting  certain 
wealthy,  but  small,  districts  from  the  additional  taxation 
that  consolidation  would  bring,  the  Colorado  Education 
Assn,  maintains.  As  an  example  of  how  property  owners 
in  small  districts  can  escape  paying  their  share  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  the  state,  it  points  to  one  small  Colorado  unit 
which  has  a  “handle”  I6V2  feet  wide  and  11  miles  long, 
accommodating  a  railroad  right-of-way.  With  only  12 
school-age  pupils  in  the  area,  the  railroad  bears  what 
school  tax  burden  there  is  in  the  weirdly-shaped  district, 
but  schools  alongside  the  right-of-way  suffer. 

Confusion  has  been  added  to  the  reorganization  fight 

by  the  Nat.  Council  for  Amer.  Education,  headed  by 
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Allan  Zoll,  the  Denver  Post  reports.  As  in  issues  over 
the  merits  of  modernized  curricula  in  Denver  and  else¬ 
where,  the  organization  has  tried  to  seed  further  discord 
by  injecting  charges  that  reorganization  (like  ‘"progres¬ 
sive”  education)  is  the  means  whereby  public  schools 
seek  to  wrest  children  from  their  parents  and  imbue 
them  with  socialistic  and  communistic  philosophies.  The 
Colorado  Schools  Protective  Assn.,  however,  has  publicly 
announced  that  it  wants  no  part  of  the  Zoll  group. 

The  latter,  incidentally,  is  expected  to  increase  its 
activity  in  Denver,  where  Supt.  Kenneth  Oberholtzer, 
now  president  of  the  AASA,  would  make  a  prize  target. 
Although  an  active  Denver  citizens’  group  professes  that 
it  has  no  connection  with  the  Nat.  Council  for  Amer. 
Education,  it  admits  that  some  of  its  members  are  in¬ 
clined  toward  Zoll  radicalism.  Already  the  group  has 
had  some  success  in  curbing  the  Denver  school  system’s 
tendency  toward  a  progressive-type  program  (see  “One- 
Semester  Group  Guidance  Course,”  GUIDANCE). 

For  contributions  to  education  during  the 
past  year,  Norman  Cousins,  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review 
of  Literature  has  received  the  annual  award  given  by  the 
Tuition  Plan.  Mr.  Cousins  was  chairman  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  Fact-Finding  Commission  on  Education  (EDUCA¬ 
TION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  S). 

Need  for  speeded-up  coilege  programs  is 

causing  controversy  among  educators.  Although  many 
schools  have  announced  three-year  courses,  some  college 
and  university  heads  feel  that  acceleration  is  both  un¬ 
necessary  and  unwise  under  present  conditions.  Amid 
many  reports  of  three-year  programs  this  month,  a  joint 
statement  denying  the  urgency  of  such  plans  was  re¬ 
leased  by  seven  leading  eastern  institutions.  The  seven 
included  Harvard,  Columbia,  Brown,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology,  Princeton,  Tufts  and  Yale.  “Ex¬ 
perience  has  shown,”  heads  of  the  schools  said,  “that 
intensive  acceleration  is  justified  only  under  war  condi¬ 
tions.”  The  U.  S.,  they  added,  is  not  “engaged  in  a 
global  war  nor  committed  to  total  mobilization.” 

Nevertheless,  according  to  a  New  York  Times  survey 
of  1(X)  colleges  and  universities,  about  half  of  all  colleges 
will  be  offered  accelerated  courses  by  next  fall.  {For 
an  example  of  “speed-up”  arrangements,  see  below.) 

Performance  rating  of  high  schools  in 

Dearborn,  Mich.,  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Dear¬ 
born  public  this  month.  In  a  bulletin  called  Road  Test, 
the  school  system  pointed  out  that  Dearborn  produced 
something  besides  cars — approximately  1,000  high  school 
graduates  each  year.  Then  it  went  on  to  tell  what  the 
graduates  of  five  classes  (spotted  between  1938  and 
1948)  thought  of  their  high  school  education,  and  how 
it  could  have  been  improved.  Among  their  conclusions: 
(1)  too  often  lack  of  variety  in  teaching  methods  made 
schoolwork  uninteresting  (2)  there  had  been  little  guid¬ 
ance  or  counseling  which  would  explain  the  value  of 
various  subjects  (3)  most  functional  subjects  had  been 
English  and  social  studies,  in  that  order;  with  mathe¬ 
matics  rated  third  by  boys,  and  homemaking  rated  third 
by  girls.  (For  another  report  on  the  survey,  see  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION  &  HEALTH.) 


Early  entry  into  college  would  enable  students 
to  obtain  one  or  two  years  of  higher  education  before 
reaching  draft  age,  according  to  Pacific  U.,  Forest  Grove, 
Ore.  Last  month  it  announced  a  plan  whereby  outstand¬ 
ing  high  school  juniors  may  enroll  as  college  freshmen 
next  fall,  skipping  their  senior  year  of  high  school  com¬ 
pletely.  In  some  instances  high  schools  probably  will 
agree  to  accept  Pacific  U.  courses  for  high  school  credit, 
and  will  award  students  who  enter  the  program  high 
school  diplomas  after  they  have  completed  their  first 
college  year. 

IJnfulding  administrator-training  plans 

which  have  been  devised  as  part  of  the  Cooperative  Proj¬ 
ect  in  Educational  Administration,  Columbia  U.  Teach¬ 
ers  College  announced  last  month  that  17  universities 
in  the  Middle  Atlantic  states  would  work  with  it  in  de¬ 
veloping  new  ways  to  improve  the  preparation  emd  skill 
of  public  school  administrators.  Among  the  jobs  to  be 
undertaken:  (1)  review  of  administration  training  pro¬ 
grams  (2)  development  of  new  types  of  on-the-job  in¬ 
ternships  (3)  development  of  clinics  and  field-visits  (4) 
setting  up  of  school  study  councils  (5)  finding  better 
school  survey  patterns  and  techniques  (6)  establishing 
a  center  for  reviewing  and  making  available  project 
publications. 

Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  is  one  of  several  “centers 
in  educational  administration”  whose  projects  are  sup¬ 
ported  by  grants  from  the  W.  F.  Kellogg  Foundation 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Sept.  5). 

The  foundation,  incidentally,  is  underwriting  another 
program  for  the  improvement  of  administration,  but  one 
designed  to  improve  nursing  services  in  hospitals,  not 
services  of  public  schools.  As  a  preliminary  step  in  the 
project,  representatives  of  14  university  schools  of  nurs¬ 
ing  currently  are  attending  a  five-month  workshop  at 
the  U.  of  Chicago. 

First  film  in  a  new  NfEA  series  will  dramatize 
the  role  of  public  schools  in  training  young  people  to 
become  good  citizens.  To  be  produced  cooperatively 
with  state  education  associations  (which  will  handle  its 
distribution),  the  filqi  will  emphasize:  “Patriotism  is 
more  than  banners,  slogans  or  marching  crowds;  it’s  a 
spirit  of  solving  problems  in  a  democratic  way  —  a 
method  that  can  best  be  learned  by  children  in  public 
schools.”  The  picture’s  title:  To  Secure  the  Blessings. 


CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Insurance  for  Schools,”  W allace  H.  Maw.  School  Executive,  Mar. 
1951.  470  4th  Are.,  N.Y.  16.  (Results  of  a  survey  on  insurance 
practices,  and  a  checklist  for  evaluating  procedures.) 

How  to  Conduct  the  Follow-Up,  Kenneth  B.  Henderson  &  John  E. 
Goerwitz.  State  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  Springfield,  III.  I42p. 
( One  of  a  series  of  bulletins  on  the  evaluation  and  improvement  of 
secondary-school  programs,  this  gives  directions  for  a  follow-up 
study  of  graduates.) 

“Preparation  of  School  Administrators,”  Illinois  Stale  Normal  U. 
Bulletin,  Jan.  1951.  Illinois  State  Normal  U.  Press,  Normal,  HI. 
(Report  of  an  annual  conference  of  school  administrators  in 
Normal,  Hi.) 

“Should  Superintendents  Be  Gypsies?”  H.  M.  Barr.  School  Board 
Jour.,  Feb.  1951.  400  N.  Broadway,  Milwaukee  1.  (Report  on  the 
transiency  of  superintendents.) 
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Prote»»ional  Reiationm 


When  teacherii  feel  in  a  rut,  it  is  often  because 
they  are,  according  to  an  article  in  the  December  issue 
of  High  Points,  published  by  the  New  York  City  school 
system.  The  trouble,  writes  Teacher  Jacob  Rudman  of 
(Queens  Vocational  high  school,  is  that  schools  rarely 
provide  opportunities  lor  a  teacher  to  advance  to  a  teach¬ 
ing  job  with  greater  prestige  and  function,  even  though 
they  may  offer  attractive  increases  in  salary.  Hence, 
if  teachers  are  to  gain  in  prestige,  as  well  as  pay,  they 
must  seek  administrative  jobs,  leaving  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  for  which  they  may  be  better  suited. 

To  remedy  the  situation.  Teacher  Rudman  calls  for 
gradation  of  teachers  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  just  as  there  is  gradation  of  teachers  in  col¬ 
leges.  If,  along  with  advances  in  salary,  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  and  better  teachers  were  given  classifications 
of  honor  and  increased  responsibility  for  the  supervisory, 
guidance  and  organizational  tasks  of  the  school,  they 
w'ould  feel  not  in  a  rut,  but  as  if  they  were  on  the  way 
to  “full  professorships,”  he  believes. 

Three  westward  tours  for  teachers  are  be¬ 
ing  arranged  by  the  NE.'Y  Travel  Division  for  this  sum¬ 
mer.  All  will  end  at  San  Francisco,  in  time  for  the  NEA 
convention  in  July.  Information  on  the  trips  may  be 
secured  from  the  NEA,  1201  16th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

Training  in  ci%'il  defense  for  future  teachers  is 
being  offered  by  Geneseo  State  Teachers  College,  Geneseo, 
N.  Y.  The  course,  said  to  be  suitable  for  staff  training 
in  any  public  school,  is  being  outlined  in  detail,  then 
will  be  published  and  offered  for  use  in  public  schools 
or  in  other  teacher-training  institutions. 

20  new  teaching  felhiwships  are  to  be  awarded 
annually  to  top  graduates  of  Southern  liberal  arts  col¬ 
leges  by  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nashville, 
Tenn.  Financed  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
.4dvancement  of  Teaching,  the  awards  are  designed  to 
attract  liberal  arts  students  to  the  teaching  profession. 


Teaehiwig  Methods  and  Problems 


A  word  of  caution  on  bomb  drills  has  come 
from  J.  Hartt  Walsh,  dean  of  the  College  of  Education 
at  Butler  U.,  Indianapolis.  If  mishandled,  he  warns, 
the  drills  will  result  in  panicking  children,  rather  than 
in  preparing  them  for  possible  atomic  bomb  emergencies. 
But  there  are  ways  that  children  can  be  conditioned  both 
for  drills  and  possible  attacks,  he  believes.  He  lists  these 
as  “atom  axioms”  for  parents  and  teachers  to  observe: 
(1)  avoid  frightening  the  child  (2)  explain  the  drills 
simply,  factually,  and  without  emotion  or  evasion  (3) 
relate  what  the  child  is  to  do  to  things  he  already  knows 
or  does  (4)  try  to  make  the  drill  an  integral  and  natural 
part  of  school  work  (5)  make  a  game  of  drills  in  the 
case  of  a  small  child.  “Emphasis  should  be  placed  on 


tile  fact  that  so  long  as  the  child,  his  friends,  teachers 
and  parents  are  together  and  doing  the  things  they  have 
planned  cooperatively,  he  is  secure,”  Dean  Walsh  adds. 

Among  new  bulletins  published  by  the  Connecticut 
State  Dept,  of  Education  this  month,  incidentally,  is  To 
Alert  Put  Not  To  Alarm,  a  guide  for  organizing  atomic 
attack  information  programs.  The  publication  stresses, 
above  all,  that  schools  should  try  to  free  students  of 

fear  caused  by  lack  of  information,  too  little  practice 
for  protection,  uncertainty  of  action,  and  rumors. 

Itoading  ability  has  deteriorated  during  the 
past  10  years  among  junior  high  school  students  in  New 
York  City,  according  to  70%  of  New  York  City’s  junior 
high  school  principals.  Largely  to  blame,  they  say,  ig 
the  promotion  policy  of  elementary  schools.  Requiring 
almost  100%  promotion  (pupils  may  be  asked  to  repeal 
the  third  grade,  occasionally  another,  but  they  never 
are  required  to  repeat  more  than  two  grades  during 
their  elementary  school  careers),  the  policy  results  in 
many  pupils  reaching  junior-high  school  level  with  only 
third-  or  fourth-grade  reading  ability,  they  claim. 

Others  suggest  these  as  causes  of  junior  high  school 
reading  problems  which,  in  a  recent  survey,  53%  of 
the  principals  reported  as  “severe”  in  their  schools:  (1) 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  with  foreign-language 
backgrounds  (2)  interference  of  television  and  radio 
with  reading  habits  (3)  poor  teaching  in  lower  grades. 

Stepping-stone  to  stndy  of  geography  for 

elementary  school  pupils  might  he  collection  of  containers, 
indicates  Margaret  Hendrickson,  a  teacher  in  the  Draper 
School,  Schenectady,  N.  Y.  In  the  February  issue  of 
Social  Education,  she  describes  how  her  fifth-grade  class 
brought  empty  cans,  boxes  and  bags  to  school  so  that 
it  could  make  a  study  of  their  labels.  Thus  pupils  be¬ 
came  familiar  with  what  regions  produced  what  products 
before  starting  formal  study  of  the  various  sections  of 
the  country. 

Handling  of  ungraded  classes  is  being  studied 
by  future  primary  teachers  at  Winthrop  College,  Rock 
Hill,  S.  C.  As  part  of  student  teaching  experiences,  stu¬ 
dents  take  over  instruction  of  Winthrop  Training  School 
classes  in  which  pupils  of  the  first,  second  and  third  grades 
are  taught  together.  Besides  giving  students  experience 
with  ungraded  groups  (which  seem  to  be  growing  more 
common  in  large  elementary  schools),  the  preparation 
leaves  them  better  fitted  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  In  three- 
fourths  of  South  Carolina’s  elementary  schools,  teachers 
are  responsible  for  more  than  one  grade,  it  is  estimated. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Methods  and  Materials  for  Teaching  General  and  Physical  Science. 
John  S.  Richardson  &  G.  P.  Cahoon.  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  330 
W.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  18.  493p.  $4.50.  (Suggestions  on  techniques  for 
use  in  teaching  high  school  science  courses.) 

Continuity  in  Learning,  Alice  Miel,  editor.  Assn,  for  Childhood 
Education  Internationcd,  1200  15th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  5,  D.C.  39p. 
75c.  (Discussion  of  experiences  which  promote  continuous  growth 
and  learning.) 

“Leading  Group  Discussion,”  Maurice  P.  Hunt.  Social  Education, 
Feb.  1951.  1201  16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6.  D.C.  (Aims  and  tech¬ 
niques  of  leading  classroom  discussion.) 
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CurriculoB 


Pre-induction  training  once  again  is  drawing 

the  attention  of  high  school  curriculum  planners  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Among  school  systems  which  have  such 
programs  in  the  ofiing  is  that  of  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

In  Benton  Harbor,  Supt.  C.  S.  Mitchell  reports,  meas¬ 
ures  to  get  pre-induction  courses  under  way  were  au¬ 
thorized  early  this  month  by  the  Board  of  Education. 
Currently  a  staff  committee  is  working  out  details  of 
the  program  and  should  have  it  in  motion  shortly. 
Briefly,  Mr.  Mitchell  explains,  the  plan  is  this: 

Two  types  of  courses  wilt  be  offered — those  designed 
to  relieve,  insofar  as  possible,  the  uncertainty  and  be¬ 
wilderment  a  boy  feels  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  com- 
pubory  military  service,  and  those  designed  to  train  him 
in  skills  through  which  he  can  render  greater  service 
in  the  armed  forces.  The  former  will  include  grounding 
in  the  basic  principles  of  democracy  as  opposed  to  com¬ 
munism;  in  the  individual's  responsibility  for  the  defense 
of  his  country;  in  functions,  induction  procedures,  basic 
training  programs  and  routines,  of  the  various  branches 
of  the  services.  The  latter  type  will  include  training  in 
accounting,  airplane  mechanics,  bookkeeping,  cooking, 
photography,  radio,  and  other  occupational  skills  in  high 
demand  by  the  military. 

Although  arrangements  have  not  been  completed,  Mr. 
Mitchell  adds,  it  is  probable  that  the  program  will  be 
opened  to  students  who  have  previously  left  school,  or 

rwho  have  been  graduated,  as  well  as  to  high  school  and 
junior  college  students.  A  scheme  also  is  being  devised, 
he  points  out,  whereby  students  may  take  the  courses 
in  lieu  of  some  regular  high  school  subjects  and  receive 
credit  toward  graduation. 

Best  activities  fur  siow  iearners  are  those 
which  can  be  accomplished  with  ease,  thereby  giving 
pupils  the  feeling  of  success,  points  out  Luther  L.  Smith, 
of  Alessandro  junior  high  school,  San  Bernardino,  Calif. 
In  the  January  issue  of  the  California  Journal  of  Second¬ 
ary  Education,  he  describes  projects  of  social  living 
classes  which  have  resulted  in  reducing  absence  and 
tardiness,  and  in  cutting  discipline  problems  75%  among 
class  members.  Among  the  activities  reported:  (1)  work 
to  beautify  the  school  grounds  (2)  first  aid  study  (3) 
investigation  of  unskilled  and  semi-skilled  jobs  in  the 
community  (4)  study  of  San  Bernardino,  including 
voting  and  taxes  (5)  letter-writing  to  pupils  in  different 
parts  of  the  city  (6)  study  of  the  repair  and  maintenance 
of  ordinary  household  equipment. 


i'oliunbia^s  cilizenHhip  project  has  been  en¬ 
riched  by  a  grant  of  $1,000,000  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation,  it  was  announced  this  month  by  Dr.  Wm. 
F.  Russell,  president  of  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College. 
The  new  sum  (which  follows  an  original  Carnegie  grant 
of  $450,000  made  in  October,  1949)  will  be  used  to 
open  regional  citizenship  education  centers  in  schools  of 
education,  state  departments  of  education,  central  oflSces 
of  school  study  councils,  and  offices  of  a  few  individual 
school  systems. 

At  the  current  time.  Director  Wm.  S.  Vincent  reports. 


there  are  130  school  systems  taking  part  in  the  program, 
eight  state  teachers  colleges,  20  university  schools  of 
education,  20  school  study  councils.  One  new  under¬ 
taking  of  the  project:  construction  of  a  set  of  materials, 
to  be  made  available  to  all  schools,  on  civil  defense. 
(For  another  phase  of  project  work,  see  ADULT  EDUCATION.) 

$>oundne8s  of  a  new  science  curriculum, 

now  being  prepared  for  the  East  Flatbush  elementary 
schools.  New  York  City,  will  be  judged  in  part  by  a 
locally-constructed  “student-interest-in-science”  scale.  In 
devising  the  scale,  teachers  collected  questions  their  pupils 
asked  relating  to  science  (in  one  month,  32,000  children 
produced  12,000  questions),  then  the  questions  were 
classified.  As  a  result,  teachers  working  on  the  new 
science  program  will  know  what  scientific  topics  East 
Flatbush  children  consider  the  most  intriguing.  As  now 
proposed,  incidentally,  the  science  curriculum  calls  for 
the  integration  of  science  with  other  elementary  school 
subjects. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

“Field  Biology — An  Elective  Course,”  Sol  Rudin.  High  Points, 
Dec.  1950.  110  Livingston  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  (Report  of  biology 
course  at  the  Bronx  High  School  of  Science.) 

A  Course  of  Study  in  Radio  and  Television  Appreciation,  Alice  P. 
Sterner.  Educational  and  Recreational  Guides,  Inc.,  Maplewood, 
N.J.  36p.  $1.  (Outline  of  a  course  at  high  school  level.) 

“What  Shall  We  Teach  About  Communism?”  School  Executive, 
.Mar.  1951.  470  4th  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  (Views  of  a  panel  of  educators.) 


Guidance 


Timely  advice  on  sehoolwork  and  Jobs  is 

transmitted  to  all  students  simultaneously  in  the  Mam- 
aroneck  (N.  Y.)  high  school  through  a  one-page  guid¬ 
ance  newsletter.  Short  and  to  the  point,  the  tips  concern 
job  openings,  educational  planning,  how  to  study,  how 
to  behave.  Opening  paragraph  of  a  recent  issue  said: 
“Now  is  the  time  for  all  smart  seniors  to:  (1)  write 
for  college  forms  and  admission  information  (2)  make 
plans  for  visiting  campuses  over  holidays  and  week  ends 
(3)  consult  with  deans  if  you  are  undecided.” 

Onc-semester  ^^groap  guidance’’  coarse  in 

the  Denver  high  schools  will  be  required  for  graduation, 
beginning  with  students  who  enroll  as  sophomores  in 
the  fall  of  1951.  Designed  to  help  students  learn  how 
to  study  more  effectively,  and  how  to  plan  for  their 
future  schooling  and  careers,  the  course  replaces  a  former 
requirement  of  one  year  of  “general  education.” 

In  reducing  the  importance  of  “general  education,” 
and  in  tightening  up  other  graduation  requirements 
(EDUCATION  SUMMARY,  Jan.  5),  school  officials  complied 
with  wishes  of  many  Denver  citizens  who  have  been 
urging  greater  emphasis  on  “basic”  subjects. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Counseling  and  Guidance  in  the  Secondary  School,”  Bulletin  of 
the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Secondary-School  Principals,  Jan.  1951.  1201 
16th  St.,  N.W.,  Wash.  6,  D.C.  (Seven  articles  on  guidance  in  the 
modern  high  school.) 


Education  Summary  •  February  20,  1951 


Religion 


To  take  religious  education  to  pupils* 

churches  of  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  have  converted  a  trailer 
into  a  mobile  classroom,  equipped  with  an  altar,  storage 
space  for  teaching  materials,  and  seating  accommoda¬ 
tions  for  36  pupils.  The  unit  is  parked  alongside  school 
grounds  and,  at  school  dismissal  time,  offers  convenient 
facilities  for  church-sponsored  religious  education. 

Formerly,  some  schools  in  the  county  permitted  the 
county  church  association  to  use  school  classrooms  for 
religious  training  of  pupils,  but  the  county  school  board 
outlawed  the  practice  last  year  because  of  growing  con¬ 
troversy  over  its  legality. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
One  Woman’s  Fight,  Vashti  Cromwell  McCollum.  Doubleday  & 
Co.,  Garden  City,  N.Y.  $3.  (An  account  of  the  efforts  of  the 
author  in  getting  the  religious  education  program  of  the  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.,  public  schools  declared  illegal  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.) 

Tlie  Religion  of  College  Teachers,  R.  H.  Edwin  Espy.  Assn.  Press, 
291  Broadway,  N.Y.  7.  237p.  $2.75.  (The  results  of  a  survey 
among  teachers  at  various  Protestant  church-affiliated  colleges.) 


Student  Activities 


To  hear  excellent  high  school  choruses, 

music  teachers  (or  others)  might  tune  in  on  NBC's 
“Green  Cross  Song  Festival,”  a  new  series  of  programs 
which  will  be  presented  on  Saturdays  from  4:00  to  4:15 
p.m.  (EST),  February  24  to  May  19, 

The  programs,  being  offered  by  NBC  in  cooperation 
with  the  Nat.  Safety  Council,  will  present  high  school 
choirs  from  the  following  cities:  Denver,  Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee,  Tampa,  Portland,  Ore.;  Kansas  City,  Roch¬ 
ester,  N.  Y.;  Fort  Wayne,  Des  Moines,  Salt  Lake  City, 
Seattle,  Baltimore,  and  Oakland,  Calif. 

Finals  of  the  1951  Science  Talent  Hunt 

will  see  40  high  school  seniors  gathering  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  March  1,  for  a  five-day  Science  Talent  Institute, 
during  which  they  will  exhibit  their  inventions  (or  sci¬ 
entific  findings),  and  compete  for  $11,000  worth  of 
scholarship  awards.  The  contest,  sponsored  for  the 
10th  year  by  Westinghouse,  is  nationwide,  but  of  the 
40  finalists,  14  are  from  New  York  high  schools.  Boys 
outnumber  girls  three  to  one. 

Saturday  morning  talent  shows  are  reducing 
Saturday  morning  mischief-making  in  Camden,  N.  J., 
according  to  an  article  in  the  current  issue  of  the  School 
Board  Journal.  The  shows  are  a  joint  project  of  Camden 
public  and  parochial  schools  and  the  city’s  police  depart¬ 
ment.  Individual  schools  take  turns  providing  the  talent. 

Of  ^’youth  legislatures”  this  year,  one  of 

the  most  highly  developed  is  California’s.  Composed  of 
representatives  elected  from  Hi-Y  and  Tri-Y  clubs  (spon¬ 
sored  by  YM  and  YWCA’s),  the  California  Youth  Legisla¬ 
ture  will  assemble  in  San  Francisco  late  this  month  for 
an  active  three-day  session.  Since  their  selection  by  club- 


mates,  the  delegates  have  been  schooled  at  “pre-legislative 
training  sessions”  at  various  centers  throughout  the 
state,  where  legislative  procedures  were  rehearsed  under 
the  guidance  of  state  officials  and  legislators.  Of  the  25 
states  which  annually  hold  Youth  Legislatures,  inciden¬ 
tally,  California  is  the  first  to  have  elected  a  Negro  boy 
as  governor,  A  student  from  (George  Washington  high 
school,  San  Francisco,  he  is  California’s  Youth  Governor 
this  year. 


Physical  Education  and  Health 


Greater  stress  ou  iudividual  sports  in  high 
school  physical  education  would  have  value  for  students 
after  they  leave  school,  a  survey  of  recent  high  school 
graduates  in  Dearborn,  Mich.,  indicates.  Asked  to  list 
their  favorite  recreational  activities,  few  ex-students  chose 
football  or  baseball;  among  both  young  women  and 
young  men,  swimming  topped  the  list.  Other  activities 
rating  high:  baseball,  dancing,  reading,  bowling,  music. 

For  preveution  of  tooth  decay,  tin  fluoride 
has  been  shown  to  be  50%  more  effective  than  sodium 
fluoride,  according  to  researchers  at  the  Indiana  U.  Den¬ 
tal  school.  Use  of  tin  fluoride  for  dental  purposes,  how¬ 
ever,  still  is  in  a  highly  experimentative  stage. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Experience  in  Health  Education.  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation,  Bat¬ 
tle  Creek,  Mich.  I84p.  $2.  (A  report  on  a  school-community 
health  project  sponsored  by  the  foundation  in  24  states.) 


AudiO"VisuaM 


School-made  movie  on  local  johs  would  be 
excellent  for  interesting  students  in  occupational  informs 
tion,  according  to  a  report  in  the  February  issue  of 
Clearing  House.  With  wise  preliminary  planning,  authors 
say,  a  short  job-profile  movie  can  be  produced  at  low 
cost  in  a  few  hours’  shooting  time.  Some  suggestions: 

(1)  either  a  class  or  student  club  could  make  the  movie  { 

(2)  a  community  business  organization  might  be  asked 
to  help  (3)  the  film  could  show  types  of  jobs  offered  by 
one  industry  (4)  the  movie  should  be  used  to  motivate 
search  for  further  information  about  jobs,  rather  than 
as  an  end  in  itself. 

Report  on  andio-vlsual  work  and  recommen 
dations  for  future  audio-visual  instruction  were  given 
audio-visually  to  the  Racine  (Wis.)  school  board  recently. 
Presented  on  slides,  the  report  convinced  the  boeurd  that 
new  equipment  should  be  purchased,  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  doubled  audio-visual  budget. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“Music  Appreciation  for  Everybody,”  IF.  Otto  Miessner.  See  4 
Hear,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3.  150  E.  Superior  St.,  Chicago  II,  (Report  o» 
the  use  of  Phonoscope  filmstrips,  and  the  Phonoscope  scale,  i» 
teaching  music  appreciation.) 
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k  Voeational"Indu8trial 

Industrial  education  in  New  England 

should  be  bolstered  with  educational  programs  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  of  the  value  of  trade  and  industrial 
training  to  the  community,  concludes  a  recent  survey 
covering  the  extent  and  quality  of  industrial  training 
in  New  England.  Prepared  for  Industrial  Development 
Reports,  the  survey  found  that  enrollments  in  industrial 
education  are  below  normal  replacement  needs,  lag  far 
behind  demands  of  national  defense  expansion.  For 
i  instance,  the  survey  pointed  out,  the  number  of  students 
in  New  England’s  trade  and  industrial  classes  in  1949 
was  equal  to  3.9%  of  the  labor  force  in  the  area  while, 
nationally,  students  in  industrial  training  equalled  5.3% 
of  the  labor  force. 

In  these  ways,  however,  vocational  and  industrial  edu¬ 
cation  in  New  England  was  found  to  be  better  off  than 
elsewhere :  ( 1 )  the  number  of  capable  teachers  employed 
per  pupil  was  greater  (2)  78%  more  per  pupil  was  spent 
for  such  training  than  in  the  nation  as  a  whole. 

Spot  cheek  of  training  facilities  for  defense 
jobs  reveals  that  school  shops  could  handle  a  10%  greater 
load  than  during  World  War  II,  the  U.  S,  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  reports.  Of  states  surveyed  (Alabama.  Georgia. 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina.  Oklahoma,  Ten¬ 
nessee,  Texas  and  Virginia),  not  one  reported  fewer 
facilities  than  it  had  in  1944. 

Y  CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

V'ocational  Education  —  America’s  Greatest  Resource,  John  A. 
McCarthy.  Amer.  Technical  Society,  848  E.  .‘y8th  St.,  Chicago  37. 
397p.  $5.75.  (Broad  survey  of  vocational  education  —  its  past, 
present  and  future.) 

"A  Proposal  for  Electronics  Training  in  Junior  Colleges”  H.  O. 
Johnson.  Junior  College  Jour.,  Jan.  1951.  1785  Mass.  Ave.,  N.W., 
Fash.  6,  D.C.  (How  to  set  up  a  two-year  course  in  electronics, 
as  proposed  by  a  U.S.  Navy  educationist.  Included:  brief  course 
outline,  list  of  books  and  equipment.) 


Adult  Education 


Ctvie  edncation  for  adults  is  a  sideline  interest 
of  the  Columbia  U.  Teachers  College  Citizenship  Educa¬ 
tion  Project.  Already  at  work  on  revising  citizenship 
education  programs  of  the  armed  forces  (EDUCATION 
SUMMARY,  Feb.  5),  the  project  staff  will  soon  be  working 
with  representatives  of  a  national  industrial  concern  in 
developing  tools  and  materials  for  the  civic  education 
of  employes. 

New  association  for  adult  educators,  to  be 

formed  by  a  merger  of  the  Amer.  Assn,  for  Adult  Educa¬ 
tion  and  the  NEA’s  Dept,  of  Adult  Education,  will  hold  its 
first  national  meeting  October  22-25,  in  Los  Angeles.  In 
the  meantime,  the  organization  will  be  duly  founded  at 
a  joint  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  two  groups,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  May  9-11. 

Early  activities  of  the  planned  organization,  it  is  re¬ 
ported,  will  include  development  of  consultation  and  field 


services,  advanced  in-service  education,  and  a  professional 
publication.  The  organizing  committee  also  is  attempting 
to  establish  close  working  relationships  with  other  major 
national  education  groups,  since  adult  educators,  they  say, 
work  at  all  levels,  in  both  public  and  private  institutions. 

Demand  for  training  in  group  leadership 

will  require  two  sessions  of  the  Nat.  Training  Laboratory 
in  Group  Development  this  summer.  Held  at  Gould 
Academy,  Bethel,  Maine,  and  sponsored  by  the  Division 
of  Adult  Education  Service  of  the  NEA  and  the  Research 
Center  for  Group  Dynamics  of  the  U.  of  Michigan,  the 
training  program  offered  is  designed  to  sensitize  trainees 
to  the  nature  of  the  dynamics  of  a  small  group. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
Decision  Through  Discussion,  Wm.  E.  Utterback.  Rinehart  &  Co., 
232  Madison  Ave.,  N.Y.  16.  65c.  (A  manual  for  group  leaders 
called  upon  to  lead  discussion  of  public  questions.) 


Parent"Teaeher 


,When  noncommunlcative  about  school, 

and  particularly  to  the  question,  “What  did  you  learn 
today?”  children  may  not  know  what  to  talk  about.  What¬ 
ever  its  cause,  their  silence  does  little  for  parent-school 
relationships,  reasoned  an  elementary  school  teacher  at 
Covert  Avenue  School,  Elmont,  N.  Y.,  recently.  His 
remedy:  at  the  end  of  each  class  period,  he  now  asks 
pupils  what  they  could  tell  their  parents  they  had  learned 
during  the  session.  The  ensuing  discussion  not  only  makes 
the  children  realize  what  they  have  achieved,  but  sums  up 
the  lesson. 

School  improves  children’s  behavior  no¬ 
ticeably,  mothers  of  first-grade  children  agree.  Question¬ 
ing  212  mothers  prior  to  the  entrance  of  their  children 
in  the  first  grade,  and  then  again  after  two  months  of 
school,  two  researchers  at  the  U.  of  Illinois  College  of 
Education  found  most  mothers  reported  that  their  chil¬ 
dren  showed  greater  responsibility,  helpfulness,  good 
humor  and  independence  after  school  attendance.  Mothers 
could  see  little  improvement,  however,  in  their  children’s 
response  to  directions,  or  in  self-control. 

This  further  finding  might  account  for  the  antagonism 
some  mothers  seem  to  feel  toward  their  children’s  teach¬ 
ers:  42%  of  the  mothers  indicated  that  they  had  lost  out 
to  teachers  in  holding  first  place  in  their  children’s  esteem. 


Building  and  Equipment 

To  check  on  value  of  new  ef|nipment,  the 

New  York  City  Board  of  Education  will  designate  certain 
schoolhouses  near  its  headquarters  as  “new  materials  and 
equipment  laboratories.”  Here  new  types  of  wall,  ceiling, 
flooring,  and  window  materials,  as  well  as  the  latest  in 
desks,  chalkboards  and  classroom  furniture,  will  be  in¬ 
stalled  and  tested  under  actual  classroom  conditions  be¬ 
fore  they  are  purchased  in  quantity  for  new  school  build- 
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ings.  The  “laboratories”  probably  will  cost  the  school 
system  little:  many  manufacturers  are  donating  samples 
of  their  latest  products  for  the  tests. 

Inventive  maintenance  men  have  come  for¬ 
ward  with  some  unusual  devices  for  improving  the  effi¬ 
ciency  and  lessening  the  labor  of  school  housekeeping. 
I.atest  issue  of  School  Business  Affairs  (address:  1221 
Pierce  St.,  Sioux  City,  la.)  reports  these  “gadgets  &  gim¬ 
micks”:  (1)  a  16-inch  wide,  long-handled  varnish  brush 
with  which  a  person  can  varnish  a  classroom  floor  within 
15  to  20  minutes,  and  as  easily  as  he  would  sweep  it  (2) 
washing  machines  reconstructed  for  cleaning  floor  mops 
and  brooms  (3)  mobile  waste  and  debris  collectors  (4) 
chutes  for  disposing  of  debris  from  upper  floors  (5) 
pivoted  barrels  for  mixing  sweeping  compounds  and  soap 
materials  (6)  a  floor  sink  for  more  convenient  emptying 
of  scrub  buckets. 

School  officials  considering  new  lighting  installations, 
incidentally,  might  look  into  the  article  “Cold  Cathode 
Lighting  for  Schools,”  in  the  same  issue  of  the  publica¬ 
tion.  Written  by  the  electrical  engineer  of  the  Detroit 
public  school  system,  it  tells  why  Detroit  is  sold  on  cold 
cathode  fixtures,  from  cost,  engineering  and  good  illum¬ 
ination  standpoints. 

Plastic-topped  desks  are  solving  one  of  the  cost¬ 
liest  school  maintenance  problems  of  the  Cleveland  public 
school  system,  according  to  an  article  in  the  February 
issue  of  School  Executive.  “Advantages  of  plastic  over 
wood  for  school  tables  and  desks  are  as  apparent  to  us 
as  the  advantages  of  the  automobile  over  the  horse  and 
buggy,”  says  A.  F.  Nienhuser,  commissioner  of  equip- 
ment  &  supplies  for  the  Board  of  Education.  Some  of  the 
advantages  of  using  plastics  in  resurfacing  desks,  as  found 
in  Cleveland:  the  tops  become  immune  to  acids,  inks, 
paints,  stains;  require  no  polishing  (but  may  be  washed 
with  a  damp  cloth)  ;  and  they  defy  pupils’  attempts  to 
carve  on  them. 

Blueprint  for  school  laboratories  is  to  be 

produced  by  the  Nat.  Science  Teachers  Assn,  of  the  NEA. 
A  coming  report  (not  due  for  at  least  a  year)  will  furnish 
information  for  persons  who  are  called  upon  to  recom¬ 
mend  room  arrangements,  furnishings,  equipment,  sup¬ 
plies,  and  other  facilities  for  science  instruction. 

CURRENT  READING  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 
“A  Classroom  Designed  for  English,”  Gerald  Boicourt.  English 
Jour.,  Feb.  1951.  211  If.  68th  St.,  Chicago  21.  (Description  and 
floor  plan  of  a  classroom  designed  as  a  “functional”  aid  to  the 
activities  modern  English  teachers  are  including  in  classwork.) 


Miscellany 


Richest  source  of  scientists  is  the  medium¬ 
sized,  medium-cost  liberal  arts  college  in  the  western  part 
of  the  country.  So  announced  a  committee  of  scientists 
at  Wesleyan  U.,  Middletown,  Conn.,  this  month,  after 
making  a  careful  investigation  of  where  research  scientists 
come  from.  Ahead  of  all  other  institutions  in  scientist 
output:  Reed  College  of  Portland,  Ore. 
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New  Classroom  Material 


500lh  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Columbus  .  .  . 
is  being  observed  in  1951,  for  want  of  a  more  exact 
date.  History  classes  which  wish  to  investigate  de¬ 
tails  of  the  explorer's  life,  might  find  "Christopher 
Columbus:  A  Selected  List  of  Books  and  Articles  by 
American  Authors  or  Published  in  America”  useful. 
The  paper  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Parent  Study  Groups  ,  .  ,  might  benefit  from  the 
film  Angry  Boy,  produced  by  Affiliated  Film  Pro¬ 
ducers,  Inc.,  under  sponsorship  of  the  Michigan  State 
Dept,  of  Mental  Health  and  the  Nat.  Assn,  for  Mental 
Health,  Inc.  Previewed  at  the  Midcentury  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  &  Youth  in  December, 
the  film  was  praised  for  its  clear  presentation  of  com¬ 
plex  reactions  among  family  members.  Rental  in¬ 
quiries  should  be  made  of  the  Mental  Health  Film 
^ard,  1790  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Another  new  child  guidance  film:  Preface  to  Life. 
It  is  intended  primarily  for  young  married  couples, 
teachers,  parents  of  young  children,  and  is  designed 
to  show  how  different  attitudes  of  those  close  to  a 
child  can  influence  his  personality.  Prints  may  be 
borrowed  from  state  mental  health  authorities,  or 
purchased  from  United  World  Films,  1445  Park  Ave., 
New  York  29;  but  a  study  kit  which  accompanies 
the  film  is  available  from  the  Nat.  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  Public  Health  Service,  Federal  Security 
Agency,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

"Working  Together”  ...  is  a  free  booklet  being 
offered  schools  by  the  Nat.  Assn,  of  Mfrs.  It  describes 
how  schools  and  businessmen  can  set  up  and  conduct 
work-experience  courses  for  high  school  students. 
For  a  copy,  write  the  association  headquarters,  14  W. 
49th  St.,  New  York  20. 

To  Urge  Membership  in  Music  Groups  .  .  .  schools 
might  make  use  of  the  poster,  “Find  Your  Place,” 
being  offered  without  charge  by  the  .\mer.  Music 
Conference,  332  S.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago  4. 

Information  on  U.S.  Fisheries  ...  is  presented  in 
a  new  20-minute  film,  “The  Story  of  Menhaden.”  It 
may  be  obtained  on  free  loan  from  the  U.S.  Fish  & 
Wildlife  Service,  Washington  25,  D.C. 

A  Film  on  Atomic  Defense  .  .  .  designed  for  school 
children,  will  be  released  shortly  by  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica  Films.  To  be  called  Atomic  Alert,  it  will 
illustrate  basic  methods  by  which  each  child  can  best 
protect  himself  and  others  from  injury  in  event  of  a 
bomb  attack. 

Science-Minded  Students  .  .  .  might  enjoy  a  new 
16-page,  comic-type  booklet  recently  issued  by 
Westinghouse.  Titled  “How  Does  It  Work?”  the  book¬ 
let  explains  scientific  principles,  gives  directions  for 
building  simple  equipment.  Copies  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  306  4th  Ave., 
Pittsburgh  30. 

New  Slidefilm  on  Airport  Operations  .  .  .  may  be 
obtained  on  a  free  loan  basis  from  School  &  College 
Service  Departments  of  United  Air  Lines  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco  or  Seattle. 
One  version  is  designed  for  primary  and  intermediate 
grades;  another  for  junior  and  senior  high  school 
students. 
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